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An  exhibition  of  Oriental  rugs  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  a  large  number  of  people  because  so  many  acquired  a  rug 
or  two  of  their  own  during  that  time,  not  so  far  distant,  if 
not  in  fact  still  present,  when  there  was  a  craze  for  Oriental 
rugs.  So  great  was  this  craze  for  “Orientals”  on  the  part  of 
Europeans  and  particularly  on  the  part  of  Americans  that 
the  weaver’s  art  of  the  Orient  became  an  industry  for  the 
first  time  in  its  long  period  of  existence.  When  this  happened 
the  weaver  could  no  longer  use  only  his  leisure  for  weaving, 
and  spin  time  into  hours  of  pleasant  occupation;  he  must 
inevitably  become  imbued  with  a  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  many  rugs  of  a  kind,  instead  of  producing 
only  for  himself.  His  handiwork  was  speeded  up,  speeded 
up  beyond  reason  until  the  acceleration  became  detrimental 
to  his  hand  work.  Because  of  this  the  standard  changed  and 
it  was  natural  that  the  standard  was  lowered  rather  than 
raised,  so  that  today  the  wholly  fine  rug  is  quite  another 
thing  from  what  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  Also,  the  now 
common  trend  to  imitate  the  old  rugs  by  doctoring  and  ageing 
points  the  finger  of  accusation  at  those  weavers  whose  stand¬ 
ard  no  longer  matches  that  of  the  past.  However,  as  long 
as  there  is  the  East  and  as  long  as  the  essentials  of  Eastern 
life  go  on  there  will  be  the  fine  rug  now  and  then  to  grace 
the  weaving  art  regardless  of  how  much  of  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  is  for  the  market  rather  than  for  the  home. 

The  present  exhibition  is  small,  assembled  without  any 
effort  to  present  a  sequence  of  any  kind  but  rather  to 
awaken  an  appreciation  of  Oriental  rugs  for  their  artistic 
excellence.  Hardly  an  American  home  is  complete  nowadays 
without  Oriental  rugs,  some  very  good,  some  very  bad  and 
a  lot  in  between.  We  use  them  most  wholly  upon  our 
floors,  but  in  the  Orient  they  are  used  for  diverse  purposes. 
It  could  be  said  that  they  are  the  most  important  articles 
of  furnishing  in  the  home,  and  used  wherever  we  might 
use  a  drape  or  covering.  Of  course,  the  original  reason  for 
their  existence  was  purely  utilitarian.  But  though  they 
were  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Eastern  life,  where  cold  floors, 
or  no  floors,  made  a  warm  woolen  carpet  highly  desirable, 
they  are  also  the  symbols  of  the  higher  life,  the  fitting  back- 
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ground  of  a  potentate,  or  the  piece-de-resistance  of  a  bride’s 
wedding  trousseau,  or  the  magic  which  helps  to  add  tints  to 
the  drab  life  of  the  commonest  home.  The  glorious  colors, 
the  multitude  of  intriguing  patterns,  the  softness  of  the 
material  and  the  texture  of  the  surface  due  to  the  technique 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  Oriental  rugs,  make  apropos 
the  saying  that  ‘They  are  like  a  sunrise  of  gold  upon  a 
world  strewn  with  blossoms.” 

All  of  the  rugs  in  this  exhibition  are  old,  the  oldest 
woven  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  latest  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Seven  classes  are  represented:  first  a 
Persian  rug,  as  Persia  has  always  been  accorded  first  place 
in  the  production  of  great  rugs;  then  a  few  East  Indian  rugs, 
as  India  is  a  country  where  the  art  of  weaving  has  always 
captivated  the  people;  several  from  Asia  Minor,  a  Ghiordes, 
two  Kulas,  two  Ladiks,  several  Ushaks,  a  Yuruk,  two  so- 
called  Dragon  rugs,  and  a  so-called  Bird  rug;  three  from  the 
Caucasus  region,  a  Baku,  a  Kazak,  and  a  Kuba;  two  from 
Central  Asia,  a  Bokhara,  and  a  Samarkand;  and  finally 
two  Chinese  and  one  Egyptian  rug.  In  the  seven  classes 
seventeen  types  are  represented. 

Technically  and  artistically  old  Oriental  rugs  are  conceded 
to  be  master-pieces  without  the  shadow  of  a  query  as  to 
how  or  by  whom  they  were  done.  Yet  it  is  always  a  wonder 
that  they  are  so  nearly  perfect  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  looms  upon  which  the  most  of  them  were  woven  were 
quite  primitive  in  construction,  the  wool  a  small  local  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  weavers  self-taught  with  naught  else  but  tradi¬ 
tion  to  guide  them. 

The  technique  of  Oriental  rug  weaving  is  called  knotting, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  knot  is  used.  The  warp  is  laid 
as  in  any  textile,  generally  on  a  vertical  or  upright  loom. 
Around  and  between  the  warp  threads  the  wool  yarn  is  passed 
by  the  weaver  and  cut  off  as  each  short  loop,  less  than  a 
half  inch  long,  is  completed  thus  leaving  the  two  free  ends 
of  the  yarn  sticking  up  like  blades  of  grass  in  a  lawn.  The 
free  ends  constitute  the  pile  of  the  rug  and,  inasmuch  as 
this  technique  presents  the  ends  of  the  wool  yarn  for  wear 


instead  of  the  sides  of  the  yarn,  much  longer  life  and  dur¬ 
ability  are  the  consequence.  Two  types  of  knots  are  used, 
the  Ghiordes  and  the  Sehna.  They  are  somewhat  similar. 
The  Sehna  knot  encircles  only  one  of  a  pair  of  warp  threads, 
with  the  ends  emerging  at  the  sides  of  the  warp  threads  and 
therefore  separated.  The  Ghiordes  knot  is  double  that  of 
the  Sehna,  that  is,  the  yarn  passes  around  each  one  of  a  pair 
of  warp  threads  and  both  ends  emerge  together  between  the 
two  warp  threads.  The  result  is  that  many  more  Sehna  knots 
can  be  woven  in  a  square  inch  than  Ghiordes  knots  but  an 
amazing  number  of  Ghiordes  knots  are  sometimes  woven 
in  a  single  square  inch.  The  greatest  number  of  knots  in 
any  of  the  rugs  exhibited  is  five  hundred  and  four  to  the 
square  inch. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  lent  their  rugs  for 
our  exhibition.  Oftentimes  a  loan  of  this  kind  disrupts  a 
home  arrangement  or  a  gallery  exhibit  in  a  museum.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  this  because  we  in  turn  have  experienced  it; 
therefore  we  feel  that  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the 
Central  Museum,  Brooklyn;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis, 
James  F.  Ballard  Collection;  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 
Arthur  U.  Dilley,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny, 
Philadelphia;  J.  V.  McMullan,  New  York  City;  Harold  I. 
Olivet,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York;  and  the  Textile  Museum  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 
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igTH  CENTURY 


1  SARABAND  RUG 

Sehna  knot,  i  io  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  5  in.  long,  4  ft.  5  in.  wide 

The  vibrant  red  field  of  this  Persian  rug  is  decorated  with  an  allover 
pattern  of  plant  forms.  The  whole  field  is  surrounded  by  two  borders 
each  flanked  by  guard  bands.  The  inner  border  is  decorated  with  a 
symmetrical  running  vine,  the  regular  interstices  of  which  are  filled  in 
with  a  conventional  floral  motif.  The  outer  border  is  composed  of  rosette 
motifs  within  a  flattened  zig-zag  pattern  made  up  of  indefinite  forms 
which  resemble  a  lanceolate  leaf  and  a  running  vine. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

2  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  RUG 

LATE  1  6th  CENTURY 

Sehna  knot,  196  to  225  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  4  in  long,  6  ft.  wide 

This  unusual  carpet  borders  on  the  grotesque  in  subject  matter,  but  the 
combination  of  colors,  dark  blue,  light  blue,  yellow,  white,  red,  and  green 
against  a  wine-red  ground,  modifies  the  grotesque  to  a  point  of  fascination. 
The  large  animals  appear  to  be  devouring  smaller  animals  and  birds,  while 
delicate  little  flower  forms,  some  in  vases,  dispersed  here  and  there  add  a 
lighter  note  to  the  composition.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  merely  a 
portion  of  the  center  of  a  very  large  rug. 

Lent  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

3  INDIAN  RUG  i7th  CENTURY 

Sehna  knot,  1 56  to  the  square  inch 
11  ft.  3  in.  long,  5  ft.  5  in.  wide 

The  field,  which  is  made  up  of  flowers  in  arabesque-like  compartments, 
suggests  an  Indian  garden  plan.  The  lines  of  the  arabesques  are  light 
because  the  fugitive  colors  with  which  they  were  originally  knotted  have 
entirely  disappeared  leaving  only  the  warp  and  weft  threads.  Certain 
portions  of  the  flowers  have  similarly  disappeared,  producing,  however, 
a  most  effective  pattern  of  light  areas  against  a  brilliant  red  background. 
The  main  border  is  made  up  of  individual  sprays  of  four  different  kinds 
of  flowers  such  as  might  be  found  in  an  East  Indian  garden,  including, 
of  course,  the  most  popular  flower,  the  rose,  which  appears  at  the  four 
corners  and  is  distributed  otherwise  throughout  the  border.  The  narrow 
inner  and  outer  borders  are  identical,  a  running  vine  and  flower  motif. 
The  guard  stripes  are  green  and  red. 

Lent  by  the  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia, Washington,  D.C. 


4  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  RUG  17TH  CENTURY 

Sehna  knot,  408  to  456  to  the  square  inch 
1  ft.  1 1  in.  long,  11  %  in.  wide 

This  fragment  gives  some  idea  of  the  gorgeousness  of  a  first-class  Indian 
rug.  It  is  finely  woven  and  compact,  there  being  a  great  many  knots  to 
each  square  inch,  and  this  compactness  of  the  pile  produces  greater 
sharpness  in  the  design.  The  decoration  consists  of  interlaced  stems  with 
palmettes,  floral  motifs,  and  leaves  in  tones  of  red,  green,  yellow,  and 
violet,  on  a  rich  wine-red  ground. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


5  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  RUG  17TH  CENTURY 

Sehna  knot,  342  to  504  to  the  square  inch 
2  ft.  6  in.  long,  1  ft.  1  in.  wide 

This  fragment,  especially  in  its  lighter  areas,  illustrates  particularly  well 
the  superb  quality  of  the  best  Indian  rugs.  A  superior  technical  handling 
of  fine  knotting  and  a  delightful  sense  of  composition  and  delicate  color 
contrasts  make  it  a  splendid  specimen  of  aesthetic  rug-weaving. 

The  pattern  of  the  field  consists  of  angularized  arabesques  and  a  curving 
vine  proceeding  from  floral  palmette  and  medallion  motifs.  The  ground 
of  this  field  is  a  deep  rich  red,  and  the  decorating  pattern  is  in  tones  of 
green,  blue,  yellow,  and  ivory-white.  The  border  has  a  ground  of  ivory- 
white  and  a  flowing  vine  and  flower  pattern  in  tones  of  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue.  The  one  guard  stripe  which  is  visible  has  an  S-curve  motif  in 
ivory-white  on  a  blue  ground  superimposed  upon  a  red  ground. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

6  INDIAN  RUG  ABOUT  1700  A.D. 

Sehna  knot,  100  to  1 10  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  4  x/2  in.  long,  4  ft.  wide 

The  design  which  appears  in  the  field  of  this  rug  is  primarily  an  Indo- 
Persian  one  of  various  palmette  motifs  and  arabesques,  but  a  foreign 
element,  the  Chinese  cloud  band,  also  appears. 

The  ground  of  the  field  is  rose-red  and  now  lighter  in  tone  than  it  originally 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  pile  has  been  worn  down  to 
the  very  warp  and  weft.  The  border  carries  a  running  vine  and  flower 
pattern  which  now  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  natural  color  of  the 
warp  and  weft  because  the  original  brown,  or  more  likely  black,  ground 
has  disintegrated,  leaving  only  faint  traces.  The  outlining  of  motifs  in 
the  field  was  the  same  brown,  or  black,  and  has  similarly  disappeared. 
The  inner  border  is  a  narrow  blue  one  bearing  a  geometric  motif  in  yellow; 
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on  its  outer  edge  was  a  stripe  of  alternating  rectangles  in  red  and  brown, 
or  black,  the  latter  color  now  gone.  The  outer  border  is  also  narrow  and 
was  made  up  of  blue  and  yellow  circular  motifs  on  a  red  ground,  flanked 
by  yellow  guard  stripes. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

7  SO-CALLED  DRAGON  RUG  ABOUT  1600  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  144  to  the  square  inch 
10  ft.  6  in.  long,  5  ft.  in.  wide 

One  of  the  most  intriguing,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  design  most 
baffling,  types  of  rugs  from  the  Orient  is  the  so-called  dragon  rug.  The 
provenance  of  these  rugs  has  always  been  in  dispute.  However,  this 
particular  rug  has  been  published  as  Caucasian. 

A  complex  allover  pattern  of  highly  stylized  forms  makes  up  the  design. 
Even  the  dominating  motif  by  which  the  rug  is  known,  the  dragon,  is 
such  an  imaginative  stylized  form  that  it  requires  considerable  imagination 
to  definitely  designate  it  as  a  dragon.  Other  animal  forms  have  also  been 
named  as  a  part  of  the  design  by  those  who  have  tried  to  define  them, 
such  as  the  camel,  the  elephant  head,  bird  forms,  et  cetera.  In  this 
instance  the  dragon  is  the  curious  form  in  the  four  elongated  panels  of 
dark  blue  background  which  occur  just  off  center.  The  dragon  has  its 
head  recoiled  against  his  body  and  out  of  his  mouth  comes  a  ribbon  of 
blue  fire.  The  four  similar  dark  blue  panels,  off  center  toward  the  opposite 
end  of  the  rug,  are  supposed  to  represent  camel  forms.  Other  dark  blue 
panels  enclose  rosettes  and  floral  forms.  The  dark  blue  areas  are  surrounded 
by  arabesques,  lanceolate  leaf-like  forms  and  other  floral  motifs,  so  that  the 
allover  pattern  precludes  any  definite  background  color  unless  the  dark 
blue  of  the  panels  may  be  so  considered. 

An  outer  border  is  the  only  border  of  the  rug,  and  has  a  running  pattern 
of  lanceolate  leaves  and  rosettes  in  the  same  colors  as  the  main  body  of 
the  rug  but  on  an  ivory-white  ground.  Guard  stripes  flank  the  border. 
They  have  a  simple  zig-zag  pattern  in  purple  on  a  light  blue  ground. 

With  the  exception  of  orange  a  full  color-scheme  is  included  in  this  rug. 
The  pile  has  been  clipped  very  short  indeed  so  that  the  rug  is  delightfully 
thin  and  flexible,  a  stunning  example  of  this  type  of  weaving. 

Lent  by  Arthur  U.  Dilley,  New  York  City. 

8  GHIORDES  RUG  ABOUT  1700  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  130  to  168  to  the  square  inch 
5  ft.  8  in.  long,  4  ft.  2  in.  wide 

This  is  a  typical  Ghiordes  rug  from  a  rug  center  of  that  name  in  western 
Turkey.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  field  includes  a  prayer  niche  with  a 


pointed  arch,  suggested  columns,  spandrels  above  the  niche,  panels  above 
and  below,  and  several  borders;  in  these  particulars  suggesting  a  mihrab, 
the  important  adjunct  of  Mohammedan  mosques  designating  the  direction 
of  Mecca. 

The  main  part  of  the  field,  which  is  a  beautiful  dark  blue,  is  the  area  on 
which  the  faithful  one  kneels  while  praying.  Two  colorful  strips,  simulating 
columns,  divide  this  blue  area  at  the  right  and  left.  In  the  arch  is  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  floral  motif,  which  suggests  the  mosque  lamp,  also  an 
important  adjunct  in  every  mosque.  Immediately  above  the  arch  is  the 
area  known  as  the  spandrel,  and  above  that  a  panel  decorated  with  palm- 
ettes,  an  area  which  on  the  mihrab  would  probably  carry  an  inscription. 
This  panel  area  is  repeated  below  with  a  different  decorative  motif,  a 
conventionalized  design  of  carnations.  The  field  is  enclosed  by  a  narrow 
stripe  with  a  running  vine  and  leaf  motif.  The  main  border  is  decorated 
with  highly  conventionalized  flower  forms  in  groups  of  three.  The  inner 
and  outer  borders  are  similar,  both  decorated  with  carnation  motifs. 
Guard  stripes  flank  the  inner  and  outer  borders,  those  of  the  inner  border 
a  running  vine  and  leaf  motif  and  those  of  the  outer  border  a  reciprocal 
triangle  motif. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


9  KULA  RUG  ABOUT  1700  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  99  to  108  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  1  in.  long,  4  ft.  1  in.  wide 

This  type  of  Asia  Minor  rug  is  handsome  although  there  is  an  indefiniteness 
in  pattern.  Of  course,  there  is  the  solid  brick-red  prayer  niche,  but  the 
rest  of  the  rug,  if  it  were  not  for  the  differentiating  borders,  would  have 
an  indefinite  allover  pattern  effect. 

In  the  spandrel  above  the  niche  is  a  conventionalized  carnation  motif  in 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  against  a  light  blue  ground.  The  spandrels  are 
upheld  by  two  ribbon-like  columns  with  bases  and  capitals.  The  panel 
above  the  spandrel  has  seven  palmettes  on  a  brown  ground.  The  panel 
below  the  niche  has  a  honeycomb  pattern  in  outline,  in  each  cell  of  which 
is  a  trefoil  motif.  The  field  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  narrow  stripe  of 
yellow  flecked  with  blue  and  white.  The  main  border  is  decorated  with 
rectangular  units  made  up  of  conventionalized  lilies  and  pinks  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  continuous  scheme.  The  inner  border  has  a  design  of 
pinks  and  leaves  in  red,  yellow  and  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  outer 
border  has  a  lily  motif  in  light  blue  and  yellow  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 
The  guard  stripes  of  the  inner  and  outer  borders  are  identical,  a  zig-zag 
line  in  yellow  on  a  red  ground. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 
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i 8th  CENTURY 


KULA  PRAYER  RUG 

Ghiordes  knot  80  to  the  square  inch 

5  ft.  3 in.  long,  4  ft.  %  in.  wide 

Kula  rugs,  which  come  from  central  Turkey,  are  not  as  definite  in  the 
use  of  the  various  motifs  as  is  noticeable  in  other  types  of  prayer  rugs. 
In  this  instance  the  triple  vaulted  prayer  niche  is  supported  by  ribbon-like 
columns,  and  hanging  from  the  central  arch  is  an  elaborate  floral  decora¬ 
tion,  the  dominant  motif  of  which  appears  to  be  the  tulip.  The  spandrel 
above  the  arch  is  blue  and  yellow  and  tan  flecked  with  white,  and  has 
an  inverted  allover  pattern  of  tulip  and  carnation  motifs.  The  panel  above 
the  spandrel,  which  is  non-symmetrical  in  design,  is  composed  of  several 
units.  There  is  the  spear-pointed  so-called  Vandyke  motif,  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  other  curious  motifs  quite  undeterminable. 

The  main  border,  with  its  dark  blue  background  and  its  carnation  and 
leaf  motifs  in  red,  two  tones  of  yellow  and  two  tones  of  blue,  adds  vitality 
to  the  design.  The  inner  and  outer  borders  are  spotted  with  indefinite 
forms  resembling  flower  motifs. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

11  LADIK  PRAYER  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  64  to  81  to  the  square  inch 

6  ft.  1  in.  long,  4  ft.  1  in.  wide 

Ladik,  the  term  by  which  this  type  of  rug  is  known,  is  the  name  of  a  rug 
center  in  west-central  Turkey.  It  is  a  rather  brilliant  and  definitely 
designed  type  of  prayer  rug  which  generally  includes  the  tulip  motif  as  a 
prevailing  characteristic. 

The  tulip  motif  of  this  rug  appears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  above 
the  spandrels  of  the  arch.  The  span  of  the  triple-arched  prayer-niche  is 
held  up  by  decorative  columns.  The  spandrel  above  is  made  up  of  an 
allover  geometric  design.  The  main  border  is  decorated  with  cartouche¬ 
like  forms  with  a  tulip  design  within.  The  design  of  the  inner  and  outer 
borders  is  a  curious  convention  simulating  floral  forms,  which  may  be 
the  tulip. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

12  LADIK  PRAYER  RUG  1  8th  CENTURY 

Ghiordes  knot,  91  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  9  in.  long,  4  ft.  2  in.  wide 

The  field  of  this  rug  includes  a  prayer-niche  in  red;  a  spandrel  with  a  blue 
ground  decorated  with  ewer  and  other  forms;  a  band  above  the  spandrels, 
decorated  with  a  running  vine  pattern;  and  a  panel  above  that  enclosing 


a  tulip  pattern,  which  is  typical  of  Ladik  rugs.  In  this  instance  the  stems 
of  the  tulips  emanate  from  so-called  Vandyke  motifs,  which  are  the  crenel¬ 
lated  forms  appearing  at  the  base  of  the  panel.  Enclosing  these  various 
elements  of  the  field  is  a  border  composed  of  angulated  “S”  motifs  on  a 
blue  ground.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  sub¬ 
sidiary  border  has  been  woven  with  a  different  colored  yarn  near  the  top 
of  the  field,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  darker  blue  gave  out  and 
a  lighter  blue  was  substituted. 

The  main  border  is  barred  at  regular  intervals  with  banner-like  strips 
between  which  highly  conventionalized  lily  patterns  alternate  with  rosettes. 
The  inner  and  outer  borders  are  identical  in  design  but  different  in  color. 
The  inner  border  has  red  guard  stripes,  spotted  with  white,  but  the  outer 
border  has  one  dark  stripe  and  one  white  stripe,  spotted  with  red,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  rug  and  helps  to  unite  the  various 
patterns  into  a  unified  composition. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  L.  Ballard  Collection. 

13  USHAK  RUG  1  6th  CENTURY 

Ghiordes  knot,  63  to  80  to  the  square  inch 
13  ft.  9 yi  in.  long,  7  ft.  in.  wide 

This  medallion  rug  from  Asia  Minor  has  the  field  decorated  with  whole 
medallions  in  the  center,  and  with  broken  medallions  at  the  sides  and 
ends.  The  interesting  and  somewhat  unusual  divisions  of  the  medallions 
make  it  appear  that  the  rug  was  obviously  made  to  order  for  a  definite 
place.  The  medallions  are  themselves  decorated  with  arabesques  in 
yellow  and  red  against  a  dark  blue  ground.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  delightful  floral  arabesques  in  color  on  a  red  ground. 

The  main  border  has  an  arabesque  motif  faintly  suggesting  Kufic  char¬ 
acters  in  a  floral  setting.  The  inner  border  has  a  conventionalized  running 
vine,  leaf  and  flower  pattern.  The  outer  border  has  also  a  running  vine, 
leaf  and  flower  pattern  but  different  in  design  from  the  inner  border. 
The  guard  stripes  of  the  inner  border  differ  in  color,  one  being  red  and  the 
other  blue.  Only  one  yellow  guard  stripe  of  the  outer  border  remains. 

Lent  by  J.  V.  McMullan,  New  York  City. 

14  USHAK  RUG  1  8th  CENTURY 

Ghiordes  knot,  56  to  72  to  the  square  inch 
8  ft.  6  in.  long,  5  ft.  in.  wide 

The  brick-red  field  of  this  Asia  Minor  rug  supports  in  the  center  a  large 
six-sided  cartouche,  with  a  dark  blue  ground  on  which  are  bits  of  arabesque 
in  red,  light  blue  and  white.  In  the  center  of  this  cartouche  is  another 
six-sided  form  with  a  red  ground  on  which  is  a  double  palmette  in  blue 


and  red  and  dark  green,  surrounded  by  arabesques.  This  form  is  thought 
to  be  a  turtle  motif.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  field  are  arabesqued  quad¬ 
rants.  Besides  the  tree-like  motifs  in  blue  which  cover  the  rest  of  the 
field  there  are  two  medallions  pendent  from  the  central  cartouche. 

The  main  border  has  a  dark  blue  ground  on  which  are  various  floral 
motifs,  connected  by  arabesques.  The  inner  border  has  a  fret  pattern  in 
light  blue.  The  outer  border  has  interlocking  “S”  motifs.  The  guard 
stripes  change,  in  the  weaving,  from  a  red  and  white  spotted  stripe  to 
solid  red  or  white. 

Lent  by  J.  V.  McMullan,  New  York  City. 


15  USHAKRUG  i6th  CENTURY 

Ghiordes  knot,  52  to  63  to  the  square  inch 
8  ft.  1  in.  long,  5  ft.  1  in.  wide 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Ushak  rugs  with  this  particular  red  ground 
which  runs  through  both  field  and  border  are  of  the  early  type,  that  is 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  instance  we  have  two  medallions  outlined  in  yellow  and  red 
arabesques  on  a  brown  ground,  the  centers  of  which  have  arabesques  in 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  emanating  from  a  central  lozenge.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  portions  of  the  field  are  also  bits  of  arabesques. 

The  main  border  has  an  arabesque-like  running  vine  connecting  modified 
forms  of  both  the  palmette  and  the  rosette.  The  inner  and  outer  borders, 
made  up  of  a  running  vine,  leaf  and  flower  pattern,  are  identical,  with 
some  variation  in  the  motif  of  the  borders  at  the  ends  of  the  rug.  In¬ 
conspicuous  guard  stripes  flank  the  inner  and  outer  borders. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny,  Philadelphia. 


16  ASIA  MINOR  RUG  ABOUT  1700  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  80  to  the  square  inch 
3  ft.  4  in.  long,  6  ft.  10  in.  wide 

In  this  example  the  warp  of  the  rug  was  set  on  a  wide  loom  instead  of 
on  a  narrow  loom  as  would  be  used  for  a  rug  of  this  shape;  this  brings 
the  fringe  as  if  at  the  sides  instead  of  at  the  ends. 

The  field  is  decorated  with  conventionalized  palmettes  in  color  on  a 
yellow  ground.  The  main  border  is  made  up  of  cartouche-like  units, 
alternating  blue  and  yellow,  on  a  red  ground.  The  inner  border  is  a 
running  vine-like  pattern  in  blue  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  outer  border 
is  of  the  same  design  in  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  Both  inner  and  outer 
borders  are  flanked  with  guard  stripes. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


17  USHAK  RUG  ABOUT  1600  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  72  to  80  to  the  square  inch 
5  ft.  6>2  in.  long,  3  ft.  8  in.  wide 

Rugs  of  this  type,  which  are  seen  in  certain  of  the  paintings  by  Holbein, 
and  also  in  other  paintings  by  masters  of  the  period,  have  become  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “Holbein”  rugs. 

The  field  of  this  rug  is  made  up  of  arabesques  in  yellow  spotted  with 
blue  and  outlined  in  brown  on  a  red  ground;  the  border  a  simulated 
Kufic  writing  in  white  outlined  in  brown  on  a  green  ground  spotted  with 
red.  The  inner  border  suggests  a  twisted-ribbon  pattern  in  red  on  a  blue 
ground;  the  outer  border,  which  occurs  only  on  the  sides,  has  a  similar 
pattern  in  yellow  and  blue  on  a  green  ground. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

18  YURUK  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  25  to  30  to  the  square  inch 
7  ft.  1  in.  long,  5  ft.  5^  in.  wide 

Nomadic  peoples  naturally  produce  rugs  of  a  coarser,  more  sturdy  char¬ 
acter  than  do  the  dwellers  in  cities.  Nomad  rugs  are  used  in  the  doorways 
and  on  the  walls  of  tents,  or  for  similar  purposes,  and  therefore  must  be 
strong  and  durable.  The  natural  ideas  of  their  designers  would  be  as 
vigorous  and  simple  as  the  conditions  of  their  living.  City  rugs,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  produced  for  use  within  houses  and  can  therefore  be  more 
delicate  in  texture  and  weave,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  become  more  in¬ 
volved  and  sophisticated  in  design. 

This  rug  from  the  Yuruk  nomads  in  Asia  Minor  is  coarsely  woven.  The 
design  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  A  yellow  field  is  spotted  with 
rows  of  detached  vari-colored  carnations  shown  in  profile.  There  are 
three  borders,  the  first  one  violet  decorated  with  hexagonal  motifs  in  red, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  black,  and  white;  the  second  one  red  with  floral 
medallions  in  red,  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  white;  and  the  third  one 
yellow  with  small  floral  motifs  in  red,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  black  and  white. 
Guard  stripes  of  alternating  red  and  white  stripes  flank  each  border. 
At  each  end  of  the  rug  there  is  a  strip  of  plain  webbing  of  red  weft  threads. 

Lent  by  Harold  I.  Olivet,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

19  SO-CALLED  DRAGON  RUG  ABOUT  1700  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  90  to  the  square  inch 
1 1  ft.  in.  long,  5  ft.  \o%  in.  wide 

These  so-called  “dragon”  rugs,  which  are  probably  from  the  Caucasus, 
derive  their  name  from  motifs  in  the  field  which  though  angular  and 
seemingly  meaningless  shapes  are  yet  reminiscent  or  suggestive  of  an 
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Oriental  dragon  form.  Other  motifs  suggestive  of  animal  or  bird  forms 
also  appear  in  this  rug,  as  well  as  elaborate  palmette  forms  and  angular, 
lattice-like  criss-crossed  bands.  Stylized  floral  appendages  are  a  part  of 
practically  all  elements  of  the  design.  The  design  though  symmetrical 
laterally  is  not  symmetrical  vertically.  The  coloring  is  virile,  including 
various  tones  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  violet,  besides  much  white 
on  a  red  ground.  It  would  seem  to  be  this  virility  of  color  arrangement, 
together  with  the  generous  use  of  white,  which  brings  order  out  of  a 
confusion  of  detail. 

The  border,  which  is  a  comparatively  narrow  one,  carries  an  elaborate 
and  angular  running  vine  pattern  in  the  same  color  scheme  as  the  field, 
but  upon  a  white  ground.  The  guard  stripes  have  a  wavy  line  pattern 
with  a  T-shaped  motif  attached.  In  the  inner  guard  stripe  this  line  is 
in  violet,  the  T-motif  in  red,  and  the  ground  yellow;  in  the  outer  stripe 
the  line  is  dark  blue,  the  T-motif  pale  green,  and  the  ground  is  red.  The 
sides  of  the  rug  were  at  some  time  cut  and  the  border  replaced. 

Lent  by  the  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia, Washington,  D.C. 


20  SO-CALLED  BIRD  RUG  ABOUT  1600  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  64  to  81  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  in.  long,  6  ft.  10 yi  in.  wide 

The  curiously  conventionalized  form  in  the  field  of  this  rug,  which  looks 
like  a  bird,  is  the  bird  motif  by  which  this  type  of  rug  has  become  known. 

These  curious  motifs  run  both  right  and  left  as  lines,  creating  panel  areas 
in  which  are  further  highly  conventionalized  forms  reminiscent  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  Separating  the  bird  forms  are  floral  motifs.  The  ground  of 
the  field  is  ivory-white  and  the  bird  forms  yellow  outlined  with  brown  and 
barred  with  red;  and  the  leaf  and  flower  forms  in  the  panels  formed  by  the 
lines  of  birds  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  all  outlined  in  brown.  The  dominant 
motif  in  the  main  border  is  the  so-called  Chinese  cloud  band  which  is 
interspersed  with  a  crenellated  hexagon  rosette.  The  inner  border  and 
the  outer  border  are  identical,  being  decorated  with  a  highly  specialized 
flower,  leaf  and  running  vine.  The  guard  stripes  of  both  inner  and  outer 
borders  are  narrow  brown  lines. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny,  Philadelphia. 


21  EGYPTIAN  RUG  ABOUT  1600  A.D. 

Sehna  knot,  144  to  169  to  the  square  inch 
6  ft.  4  in.  long,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide 

The  interesting  texture  of  this  rug  is  due  to  the  different  lengths  of  the 
pile.  For  instance,  the  knots  in  blue  are  cut  longer  than  the  knots  in  red 
with  the  result  that  the  blue  pattern  seems  to  be  slightly  in  relief. 


The  general  effect,  from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  is  that  an  allover 
pattern  was  used  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rug  is  divided  into  field  and 
borders  like  other  rugs.  The  field  includes  a  large  octagonal  lineal  medallion 
and  above  and  below  it  three  equal  squares  filled  with  pointed  geometric 
designs.  A  one-and-a-half-inch  inner  border  composed  of  circular  star-like 
flower  motifs  surrounds  the  field.  The  main  border  is  divided  into  car- 
touches  and  medallions  in  alternation.  The  outer  border  is  composed 
of  circular  floral  forms;  flanking  it  is  another  outer  border  of  running 
leaf  pattern.  The  color  scheme  is  surprisingly  simple  for  such  a  brilliant 
rug,  two  tones  of  green  on  a  red  ground. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


22  BAKU  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  72  to  81  to  the  square  inch 
5  ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  3  in.  wide 

This  type  of  Caucasian  rug,  which  is  known  as  a  Baku,  comes  from  a  rug 
center  of  that  name  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  dark  blue  field  is  decorated 
with  an  angulated  medallion  surrounded  by  the  so-called  pear-shaped 
motif  in  the  center  of  which  are  stylized  bird-forms.  In  the  four  corners 
of  the  field  are  quadrants  similar  in  design  to  the  central  medallion.  The 
main  border  is  decorated  with  rosettes  and  leaf-like  motifs  on  a  light 
blue  ground.  The  inner  border  is  decorated  with  a  running  scroll  and  leaf 
pattern;  the  outer  border  is  identical.  Varied  tones  of  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue  make  up  the  color  scheme  of  the  rug. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


23  KAZAK  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Ghiordes  knot,  60  to  88  to  the  square  inch 

6  ft.  1  in.  long,  4  ft.  wide 

The  individual  motifs  of  this  Caucasian  rug  seem  bold  and  primitive, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  looms  of  these  nomadic  people,  and  the 
rug  is  a  heavy  one  with  a  long  pile;  nevertheless  the  harmony  of  rich 
subdued  coloring  produces  an  effect  that  is  far  from  barbaric  and  the 
soft  flexibility  of  the  fabric  seems  to  counterbalance  its  weight. 

The  geometric  design  of  the  rug  was  developed  in  an  ingenious  and 
interesting  way.  Bands  of  light  blue,  decorated  with  a  design  of  joined 
hook  motifs,  break  the  field  up  into  large  octagons  of  various  colors, 
leaving  a  smaller  square  area  at  each  point  where  four  of  the  octagons 
meet.  The  octagons  all  bear  geometric  devices  suggesting  animal  or 
insect  forms  surrounded  by  various  small  motifs;  and  the  squares  enclose 
various  geometric  patterns  in  different  colors.  This  composite  design 
occupies  almost  the  entire  rug,  there  being  only  one  border  and  that  a 
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narrow  one  in  yellow  with  a  running  zig-zag  pattern  in  red  with  a  hook 
form  projecting  from  each  zig-zag. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 


24  KUBARUG  17TH  CENTURY 

Ghiordes  knot,  81  to  100  to  the  square  inch 
13  ft.  10  in.  long,  5  ft.  8  in.  wide 

In  the  Caucasus  is  a  well-known  rug  center  called  Kuba,  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  which  this  rug  came. 

The  dark  blue  field  is  vigorously  decorated  with  a  whirl  of  lanceolate 
leaves  in  pairs  springing  from  arabesques  of  equal  vigor.  The  color  is 
striking,  with  two  tones  of  red,  two  tones  of  yellow,  the  lighter  of  which 
is  almost  white,  and  light  blue,  prominent  against  the  dark  ground. 

The  main  border  has  a  yellow  ground  on  which  is  a  running  pattern  of 
modified  lanceolate  leaves  and  palmettes.  The  guard  stripes  are  solid 
red  and  white  separated  by  a  violet  line. 

Lent  by  the  Central  Museum,  Brooklyn. 

25  BOKHARA  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Sehna  knot,  143  to  165  to  the  square  inch 
8  ft.  2  in.  long,  6  ft.  4 yi  in.  wide 

This  Turkoman  rug,  made  in  Turkestan,  is  finely  knotted  with  a  close, 
short  pile.  It  is  rich  in  color  values  and  lustrous  in  tone,  producing  a 
pleasing  and  luxurious  effect. 

The  field  is  deep  red,  barred  by  thin  lines  of  dark  blue  which  break  the 
area  up  into  rectangles.  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines  there  is  a  large 
medallion  in  tones  of  red  and  blue,  with  considerable  areas  of  white;  and 
between  these  medallions,  in  the  center  of  each  rectangle  a  subordinate 
motif,  a  complex  cross  form,  in  blue,  red  and  white.  The  red  ground  of  the 
field  continues  in  the  main  border,  where  it  is  decorated  with  irregular 
octagon  forms  in  various  combinations  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  On  the 
sides  of  the  rug  these  octagons  are  separated  by  bar  motifs,  but  across 
the  ends  this  separation  is  accomplished  by  a  group  of  four  tiny  lozenge 
forms  in  the  center  with  a  larger  motif,  with  hooked  ends,  at  the  edges 
of  the  border.  The  inner  and  outer  borders  have  parallelograms  in  light 
red,  two  tones  of  blue,  and  white  laid  obliquely  upon  the  dark  red  ground, 
suggesting  a  “barber  pole”  effect.  Each  has  guard  stripes  made  up  of  a 
simple  flower  motif  in  white  on  a  small  rectangular  ground  of  violet. 
Violet  lines  also  flank  the  guard  stripes. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection, 


26  SO-CALLED  SAMARKAND  RUG  ABOUT  1800  A.D. 

Sehna  knot,  42  to  48  to  the  square  inch 
1 1  ft.  1  in.  long,  6  ft.  5  in.  wide 

This  type  of  rug,  which  has  a  characteristic  border,  is  generally  called  a 
Samarkand  rug  but  this  is  probably  a  misnomer  because  it  is  known  that 
they  come  from  Kashgar  in  Central  Asia  and  perhaps  might  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  called  Kashgar  rugs. 

The  field  has  an  allover  pattern  of  regularly  placed  octagonal  spots  in 
varying  tones  of  red  with  brown  and  yellow  centers  and  the  blue  ground 
on  which  they  are  superimposed  also  varies,  in  streaks,  from  a  very 
dark  to  quite  a  light  blue.  The  motifs  of  the  two  inner  borders  have  been 
variously  described  but  it  would  seem  as  probable  as  not  that  they  are  a 
highly  stylized  scheme  of  the  Chinese  rock  and  wave  motif  which  is 
designed  in  a  similar  way  by  Chinese  artists  when  they  depict  the  sacred 
rock-island  of  the  sea.  The  scheme  is  so  far  removed  from  any  Chinese 
prototype,  and  so  many  changes  have  been  interpolated,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascribe  the  design  with  accuracy.  There  are  two  outer  borders,  the 
innermost  one  being  a  running  vine,  leaf  and  flower  motif  similar  to  the 
borders  that  appear  on  other  types  of  rugs,  but  much  more  stylized. 
The  outermost  border  has  a  dark  blue  fret  on  a  red  ground.  Each  border 
has  two  or  even  three  guard  stripes  in  either  blue,  brown  or  red.  Around 
the  outside  of  the  rug  is  a  red  band  flanked  by  a  brown  stripe  with  pink 
spots. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 

27  CHINESE  RUG  i8th  CENTURY 

Sehna  knot,  30  to  42  to  the  square  inch 
8  ft.  6  in.  long,  5  ft.  7  in.  wide 

Chinese  rugs  are  rather  simple  in  color  scheme,  as  a  rule,  with  yellows  and 
blues  predominating.  In  a  Chinese  home  the  rug  is  brought  into  use 
during  the  cold  season  and  put  away  in  the  warm  season.  Though  used 
on  the  floor  like  any  other  rug,  it  is  also  used  on  top  of  the  kang,  the 
Chinese  heating  unit,  on  which  people  sit  or  sleep  to  keep  warm.  This 
rug  was  probably  woven  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  is  about  the  size  of 
the  top  of  a  kang  which  would  be  found  in  the  home  of  a  well-to-do 
Chinese. 

The  yellow  field  is  decorated  with  an  allover  peony  scroll  in  white  and 
buff  and  five  lobed  medallions  in  two  tones  of  blue  and  white.  The  medal¬ 
lions  have  two  hydras  within,  surrounded  by  a  circular  lotus  pattern. 
The  main  border  is  decorated  with  a  peony  scroll  pattern.  Yellow,  light 
blue,  and  dark  blue  guard  stripes  flank  the  main  border.  A  brown  outer 
border  surrounds  the  rug. 

Lent  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  James  F.  Ballard  Collection. 
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28  CHINESE  RUG 

Sehna  knot,  56  to  64  to  the  square  inch 
8  ft.  3  in.  long,  5  ft.  4  in.  wide 

Chinese  rugs  rarely  have  dominant  allover  patterns.  In  the  case  of  this 
rug  the  field  is  covered  with  a  subordinate  allover  pattern  of  the  peony 
scroll,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  which  are  pale  yellow  and  the  flowers 
white,  certain  ones  shaded  with  blue  and  others  with  pink.  Though  the 
background  of  the  field  is  slightly  darker  than  the  peony  scroll  both 
have  suffered  from  fading,  due  to  fugitive  color,  so  that  the  scroll  pattern 
is  indistinct. 

In  the  center  of  the  field  is  a  strong  circular  motif  in  two  tones  of  blue  and 
white  which  is  no  doubt  a  conventionalized  form  of  the  feng-huang,  or 
bird  of  good  omen.  The  four  corners  have  the  same  motif,  in  a  different 
presentation.  The  main  border  has  highly  conventionalized  hydras  and 
cloud  motifs.  The  inner  guard  stripe  is  light  blue  and  white  flanked  with 
dark  blue.  The  outer  guard  stripe  is  light  and  dark  blue. 

Lent  by  the  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia, Washington,  D.C, 
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